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THE EASTER BELIEF 
George Croswell Cressey 

At this Easter season there are no doubt 
some religious persons who feel that the 
Easter belief has become only a faint 
hope. There are those, in fact, who write 
as if there had been a great scientific dis- 
covery which has demonstrated its futility. 
These ideas are not confirmed by facts. 
With the lapse of external authority there 
are more who disbelieve in a future, but 
there are also more who do believe on the 
basis of their own thought. Indifference, 
too, rather than denial is the character- 
istic of the time. 

Physical science in its proper spirit 
never dogmatizes on matters outside its 
strict sphere, but in its general outlook on 
the universe it is more favorable to re- 
ligious beliefs than a score of years ago. 
The mechanical theory of the universe 
has collapsed. Materialism in all its forms 
is fatally weakened by the latest scientific 
knowledge. The claim that material 
force “integrates”? into consciousness is 
merely bridging the chasm by a ponderous 
phrase. The statement of Tyndall years 
ago that the passage from matter to mind 
is unthinkable is still true. No common 
factor had ever been imagined, much less 
discovered. If one say that some ulti- 
mate force has developed into these forms 
of being he is on the threshold of theism. 
Psychical science has at least done much 
to establish the independence of mind. 

We frequently hear the truism that the 
existence of deity and other religious be- 
liefs cannot be demonstrated. Of course 
they cannot be, nor can any general belief 
of philosophy or even science. Demon- 
stration rests always on an assumed or 
admitted hypothesis. The foundation 
and premises of experience can always be 
denied, which makes strict demonstration 
impossible. Scientific thought is more 
favorable to the belief and there is no 
knowledge which weakens the grounds 
on which it has been held and defended in 
the past. It is not the aim of the writer to 
present facts in support of the belief, 
simply to affirm that its foundations are 
as strong as ever, that while there are 
experiences of life which may make the 
so-called agnostic position intelligible, 
there is no fresh knowledge of the time 
which justifies positive denial. 


PUZZLE OF PERSONALITY 

From the Albany Knickerbocker Press 

Two ships pass at the harbor mouth; 
both of them under sail yet moving in 
opposite directions and the _ self-same 
wind driving them. 

Two wheels with a delicate mechanism 
turn in different directions and at dif- 


ferent speeds, yet the same spring moves 
them. 

Two men are in similar positions; both 
have health, success and applause, yet 
the character of the one is sweetened by 
his good fortune while that of the other is 
ruined. 

Ofttimes brothers raised under the same 
roof, taught at the same knee, recipients of 
the same good gifts, will go, the one to in- 
tegrity, the other to shame. 

Good influences do not all produce the 
same results nor bad influences either. 
Out of wretched houses, out of miserable 
neighborhoods, out of seeming neglect, 


come clean, honorable and _ steadfast 
characters. 

How account for it? 

Some say circumstances control the 


issue and others heredity. But men shape 
their own circumstances and change 
them. Nor do people always measure up 
to their inherited qualities, or down to 
them. It is a shallow philosophy which 
aims to cure the world of its ills by chang- 
ing the environment and pouring men 
into a mould already pre-arranged. Nor 
will eugenics prove a cure-all. 
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We are simply stating the case, offering | 
no solution. This is the way the world 
goes; this is the puzzle of personality. } 
A case is made out for the soul, the inde- | 
terminable ego, by these paradoxes. 
Those who work from the inside—educa- 
tors and religious leaders—may hold the |} 
final answer. Intelligence and spiritual || 
insight have overcome physical limitations || 
and inherited weaknesses time and time|| 
again. And they, too, have failed, per- || 
haps as often. | 

The same influences acting on different 
men move them differently. That’s all) 
we know. And the ancients knew as) 
much. And posterity will know no more. 


* * 


THE MEANING OF THE BEQUEST 
An Editorial 1 
from The Christian Century 


Why did Oliver Wendell Holmes leave 
the residue of his estate, amounting to 
over $250,000, to the United States, with- 
out even indicating a use for a sum of) 
money which, large as an individual legacy, 
is an infinitesimal sum compared to those 
named in appropriation after appropriation 
by the federal government? The Christian 
Science Monitor suggests the answer and 
at the same time suggests that the fund be 
earmarked for some special use that would 
dramatize the gift—perhaps offer it “as a 
first installment to shame every bloc that 
comes begging for a special hand-out, 
with the words, ‘Here, take this; this is} 
the kind of money you are asking for.’ ” 
The meaning of the bequest of half his} 
fortune, according to The Monitor, was} 
that Justice Holmes did not regard the} 
government of his country as a reckless} 
spendthrift, but had confidence in its in-' 
tegrity and in its essential ability to main- 
tain at least an approximation to states- 
manship. And while he thus registereah 
his trust in American government andi 
American democracy, Justice Holmes em-|f 
phasized, possibly, his scorn of that atti- 
tude on the part of the rich that every’ 
penny they give to the government ini 
income or other taxes is a regrettable || 
diminution of fortunes rightfully theirs.|}} 
His attitude The Monitor contrasts with] 
that attitude on the part of the rich, and} 
with that which rich and poor alike share,]|} 
that the flow of money should be from the} 
treasury to them rather than the other way 
around. Justice Holmes’s bequest be- 
comes, therefore, a symbol of an obligation} 
which is binding on us all: to support ou ' 
government and to remember that every) 
penny of benefit we extract from it fo 
ourselves is a penny taken from thet 
savings of our fellow-citizens. How, 
closely that explanation of Justice Holmes’sa 
mottive parallels his conscious thinking? 


but substantially correct, we have little} 
doubt. 
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The Only Way to Balance the Equation 


Charles E. Park 


I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.—John 16 : 12. 


(Be SIHE words catch at our attention, not so much 
IB Go| because of what they say, as because of what 

| they imply. Christ has many things to say 
| et; to his disciples, but he cannot say them now. 
i) There is no time to say them. The precious moments 
Ware slipping away. This last supper which they are 
‘eating together is about finished. Judas has already 
‘left the room to make final arrangements for his un- 
‘fenviable part in the approaching tragedy. The 
{moment is almost here for them to sing the group of 


jot the city, across the Vale of Jehoshaphat, up into 
ithe cool merciful shadows of the Garden of Geth- 
ijsemane. There is no time to say these many things 
ijthat remain to be said. They will have to wait. 
“They must be postponed. 

. But that is just the implication that arrests our 


hey must be postponed, but postponed how long? 
Was this merely Christ’s polite way of saying goodby, 
without actually speaking those blunt words? We 
have all known elderly people whose pet superstition 
jit was never to say a definite goodby. No matter 
how long the journey, or how remote the chance of 
lever meeting again, they would never recognize the 
‘finality of a separation. It was always ‘au revoir,”’ 
till we meet again.”” Was it merely this that Christ 
iiwas doing, saying goodby without speaking the words? 
‘Or must we find in his words an implication literally 
intended, that a time was really coming when they 
\should meet again, a time when that which must now 
be postponed should be taken up again and perfected? 


Christ’s Manner of Thought 

Come to think of it, this implied belief in a future 
jmeeting was quite in keeping with Christ’s thought. 
jHe had inherited in full measure the Jewish habit of 
/precision in thought, and the Jewish craving for jus- 
tice. In God’s world, every debt must be paid, and 
jevery due collected. Every equation must be bal- 
anced, and every wrong compensated. There could 
be no loose ends or dangling threads in God’s world; 
land our easy acceptance of “friction, waste, and 
slips,” of efforts that come to nought, of streams of 

usation that seep away and are forever lost in the 
sands of oblivion, would have filled them with ab- 

orrence. How could such incompletenesses be 
reconciled with the thought of God’s moral nature? 


Milton describes Satan’s journey through the 
void in search of the newly created world. The first 
indication he has that he is nearing his destination is 
a region known as Limbo, which he has to traverse. 
This Limbo is God’s wastebasket, or rubbish heap, 
where he has thrown out all the scraps and tag-ends 
that were incidental to his creation; all his false 
starts, and mistaken attempts, and bad investments, 
and foolish experiments. 

All the unaccomplished works of nature’s hand, 

Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mix’d, 

Dissolv’d on earth, flee thither, and in vain, 

Till final dissolution, wander here. 
This notion of Limbo, God’s elemental wastebasket, 
holds a very important place in our theological pic- 
ture. We could not get along without it. To the Jew, 
it was an impossible idea: God needs no wastebasket; 
He never makes a mistake; all things have their place 
and their function and their balance, and their com- 
pensation in a world managed by an infinitely just 
and moral God. 


The Completeness of God 

Christ shared this predilection to the full. Nota 
sparrow falleth on the ground without your Father. 
The very hairs of your head are all numbered. There 
is no flaw in the completeness of God’s being, no slip 
in the moral precision of his government. Can there 
be anything more touching than the Jews’ willingness 
to acknowledge their own sinfulness, even though they 
could not recognize it, rather than impugn the justice 
of God’s action? As Lamentations has it: “Let us 
search and try our ways, and turn again to the Lord.” 
They had to search. But they preferred to find the 
cause of that terrible calamity in their own sinfulness, 
rather than in some slip of God’s justice. Probably 
we shall never know into what depths of terrified 
misery they descended when at last they had to face 
the appalling fact that they were not sinners, at least 
not enough to account for their calamities, and that 
the calamities must be charged to some fault in God’s 
moral nature. Both Job and Ecclesiastes are full of 
that “horror of a great darkness’; for as we read Job 
we find that what he bewails is not so much his un- 
merited punishment, as that he has lost his confidence 
in the moral completeness of God. 

- The Jews could not long remain in that state. 
Both Job and Ecclesiastes are nothing but snapshots of 
them, taken when they were passing through the dark- 
est defile in their Valley of Shadow. A belief in the 
moral constitution of the world God had created, and 
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in the moral rationality of the life he had given them, 
was the only sunshine in which their souls could live. 
Into that sunshine they must emerge. Lut how were 
they toemerge? They could not deny their calamities. 
They could not deny their innocence of any sin suf- 
ficient to account for those calamities. What was 
there left but to say that the calamities were due 
to God’s moral failure? But that was what they 
would not say. 


The World Beyond 

There was just one way out of the dilemma. This 
world was only a fragment of reality; there was more 
beyond. This life was only one chapter in God’s epic 
of life; there were more chapters to follow. Slowly 
the belief came; and it came because it had to come. 
It was squeezed out of them. They were driven to 
it by their utter refusal to dwell permanently in the 
gloom of Job and Ecclesiastes, the gloom of Godless- 
ness. 

To emerge from that gloom they had to believe 
that this world is too small an area, and this life too 
brief a time, for the complete operation of God’s taint- 
less justice. God needed a larger stage for his divine 
drama. And of course there must be that larger 
stage. All this is gathered up in Christ. His mind 
was the mind of his people at its best. His thought 
leaped ahead to heights of vision which he knew they 
must scale, and showed the way. When he speaks of 
Heaven, the legions of angels, the kingdom of God, 
the Father’s house, he is using the terms of his day to 
express ideas which we are dull indeed if we cannot 
discover: that God’s Being is complete; his nature is 
moral perfection; his justice is faultless; life is rational 
and full of meaning; and in so far as this world is too 
small a stage for the full enactment of his drama, 
there are regions of life beyond, where broken purposes 
are completed, where equations are rectified, and 
where the many things remaining to be said are con- 
tinued in conversations of ineffable beauty. 

We cannot hesitate over the implication then; 
without doubt Christ had in mind a coming life, the 
other half of this unfinished and tantalizing existence. 
“T have yet many things to say unto you. Ye cannot 
bear them now. But never mind. There will be an 
opportunity. Death is only the pause between the 
stanzas of our song, and after the pause we shall take 
it up again and find it a ‘nobler, sweeter song’ than 
we had dreamed.” 

In all this Christ is thinking and believing for us, 
as well as for his fellow-countrymen. Our dilemma 
is not unlike theirs. Here we have a fleeting taste of 
this wonderful experience called life; a taste which, 
even at its best, is fragmentary and tantalizing. All 
thoughtful men have felt this, and strange to say 
those who have lived most richly have felt it most 
strongly. The old Persian legend declares that when 
the spirit of man comes to the brink of the River of 
Death he finds an angel waiting for him. ‘Tell me 
who you are,” says the man; and the angel replies, 
“T am the image of your interrupted manhood. I am 
that which you were meant to be, but could not. 
I am your true self. Henceforth you and I shall go 
on together into life.” 

What human Jife was ever lived that did not 
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leave room for that angelic form; or that did not fee 
the need of such a conception to supply the unfinishes 
part, and bring the self to its true wholeness? “Si 
much to do, so little done’’; the chances we see, b | 
never improve; the thoughts that gleam for a momen 
like meteors in our sky, but can never be followel} 
through; the friendships that invite us with theil 
promise of happiness, but can never be cultivated 
the ideals that win our sanction, but have to bh 
neglected,— can anyone say that there have been non} 
of these fair valleys into which his pioneer soul ha 
barely locked, and then reluctantly has had to hurr’ 
on? } 


Our life at its best is incomplete. Must it be sq 
or does its very incompleteness force us, as it force} 
Christ, to open our hearts to a thrilling conjecture 
to an overpowering surmise, to a wild and beautift 
hope: that this life is not all, that other chapter 
await us, that in our Father’s house there are othe 
and fairer chambers awaiting us where the broke 
threads of our human love are picked up and carrie 
on? 

Creative Expression 

All this may be so, but does it prove anything} 
Just because belief in continued life is desired or eve 
needed, does it follow that such life exists? 
cause our souls are so fashioned that they thrive bes 
in a certain environing reality, does it prove such 
reality? The point may be argued as well affirmative 
as negatively. But Easter time is a time for daririf 
speculations, when our accustomed forms of though 
appear but as earthen vessels quite inadequate 
contain the visions that arise within us; and an eve 
more daring speculation comes to us. 

Is there a creative power in belief? Can 
transmute a hope into reality just by needing it, ari 
wanting it, and believing with all our might that it |} 
real? Is there an ineffable sensitiveness in the Mo 
High? Does God say, ‘‘To those who want me no 
am not; but if a man seek me he shall find me; and 


the Day to which such thoughts are not uncongenig} 
For the Day is trying in unearthly ways to tell 
comfortable things: that life is very mysterious; thi} 
we can know but little; that we must hope and belie} 
the rest; that the answer, when it comes, will nj 
disappoint us. | 


* | 


TO A MUSICIAN 
Frances Crawford 
Finely constrained, 
Exquisitely tempered hands, 
A stretch of ivory wakes x 
And lives beneath your touch, 
Suffers an agony of beauty. 
Moonlight and mellow notes 
Are pierced with silver javelins of pain. 
Beneath your thin white fingers 
A world is crucified 
And brought to life again. 
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PAH fact that we are so far from agreement 
| with one another on the subject of immor- 
on ; tality may be taken as indicating that we 
{| Sat) ~vhave not yet learned how the problem itself 
should be stated. We have not come to the point 
)} where we can put intelligible content into the con- 
| ception of eternal life, or can relate it to the life which 
i») we know in daily experience. The question of sur- 
vival of bodily death is one of the two questions on 
yj Which literally our life depends. With so much at 
i, Stake a detached view is a most difficult thing to 
achieve. But the more nearly it is achieved, the 
more clearly do we see that the issue must itself be 
| put in more detached and less personal terms before 
{{ we can hope to make headway toward a solution. 

; As we examine human thought on the problem 
i We cannot help being impressed by the ways in which 
detachment and depersonalization have entered into 
men’s judgments about it in unexpected ways. In- 
_}deed, we are all surprisingly impersonal about our 
“;own lot. The problem of immortality brings before 
‘| us the question of our personal destiny. Yet we con- 
q ‘stantly tend to think of a future life in terms of what 
yit means for our friends rather than for ourselves. 
‘|The problem is acute because of the death of those 
whom we love, not because we ourselves expect to die. 
| Professor William Lyon Phelps once told me that he 
“| planned to spend the first twenty-five thousand years 
‘| of eternity learning how to play Bach. Yet for most 
of us these imaginative flights are difficult. We want 
immortality for our friends, and, if our friends are to 
‘be there, we should be glad to have it for ourselves. 
“ But the thought of our own extinction is much less 
‘shocking and poignant than we might expect. 

We take another step toward the depersonaliza- 
tion of our thought about the matter when we ask 
'!why our friends should be immortal. This man can- 
+ not have gone into oblivion, we say, because in the 


should continue to live. To the question: ‘“Do you 
| believe in personal immortality?” William James re- 
‘plied: ‘““Never keenly; but more strongly as I grow 
Holder.”’ And then he continued: “But I am just 
/ getting fit to live.’”’ Again, referring to his colleague, 
the wrote: ‘‘I have often said that the best argument 
‘I knew for an immortal life was the existence of a 
¥man who deserved one as well as (F. J.) Child did.”’ 
{This emphasis is a familiar one to all of us. Some men 
must continue to live, we think, because right is dif- 
| ferent from wrong, and the world must be such as to 
take account of this difference. If the world is ar- 
ranged in such a way as to produce values it must 
favor their continuance. If there is a God, then 
| Godlike men cannot die. 

The critic may at this point object that while we 
think that we have now moved from subjective desire 
to abstract logic and have depersonalized the issue to 
this extent, actually we have not passed outside the 
circle of our own wishes, but have simply given them 
another turn. We cannot bear to think of a world 
‘which does not take account of value, therefore we 


i Toward a New Idea of Immortality 


Julius Seelye Bixler 


say that our world “must” be arranged to do it. 
But the answer to the critic is not far to seek. The 
fact that value exists in the world is the most astound- 
ing fact we know about the world itself. A universe 
in which personalities have made their appearance is 
a universe which in its totality must be defined in 
terms of its inclusion of personalities. True it is that 
we cannot Jump to the inference that because the 
world has produced personal beings it will give them 
indefinitely continued existence. But this situation 
merely indicates again that we need a new way of 
stating the problem. It points once more to the fact 
that our attack upon it is more successful as we leave 
our immediate situation out of account. Instead of 
examining ourselves and our wishes, we must examine 
our world and its nature. 

Philosophers are frequently accused today of 
using the word “religion” in a new sense. But if they 
retain the familiar word for a meaning which seems 
strange, it is because they believe that the new was 
implicit in the old, and that the continuity between 
the two can be brought out if the new is explored for 
its own sake. The same is true of the word “immor- 
tality.” lf it is used today to apply to problems in 
which the question of personal destiny does not take 
the foremost place, that is simply because, having no 
direct answer to the question of personal destiny, we 
hope for clues to its meaning from issues which seem 
at first to be removed from it. We have no final 
evidence on the subject of survival of bodily death. 
As we grow in grace we learn more, however, about 
the ways in which our present experiences can attain 
a quality which we can only call eternal. Our hope is 
that light will be thrown on the first problem by an 
examination of the second. Indeed all the hints which 
we get from the problem of personal destiny point to 
the larger and more general questions. The great ob- 
stacle to belief in survival is the amount of scientific 
evidence which shows the dependence of what we call 
“mind” on body. That body also depends upon 
mind is true, but not true in such a way as to suggest 
how a personality which expressed itself through 
certain bodily mechanisms can continue to exist 
after those mechanisms have disappeared. Telepathy 
if once established may change our views, because it 
will show that the ordinary bodily processes are not 
needed for communication. But when we ask what 
it is that does the communicating we seem to be re- 
ferred by believers in telepathy to a panpsychic world 
where individuals count for little... Our attention is 
directed once more toward the larger problem of 
mind in general and to the universal ground in which 
finite minds have their being. 

The signs all point, then, to the need for a re- 
definition of the issue in terms of the environment in 
which personality is found, and for a conception of 
human life which will place it in its larger setting. 
Yet do we not find just this in some of the crude beliefs 
of primitive man? What were the myths of Adonis 
and Attis and the other gods of spring if not an at- 
tempt to read the meaning of human life in terms 
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of the larger life of nature? The story of the god who 
descends to the underworld and wrestles successfully 
with the powers of darkness is widespread and deeply 
significant. In it we see, first, the attempt to align 
man’s life with the great drama of nature, and second, 
an unwillingness to view the course of nature except 
as a drama. The mind of man seems indeed to be 
unable to view the flux of time and the rhythm of 
events as aimless shiftings in cosmic weather. Wher- 
ever religion draws its illustrations from the time 
scheme we find the assertion that growth is more 
tundamental than decay. It is the formal, spatial, 
static philosophies which have bred disillusionment. 
The spatially oriented religion of the Olympians be- 
came the atomic materialism of Democritus, while 
the temporal religion of the Crphics stressed the 
progress of the soul in the round of rebirths. Com- 
pare also the magnificent idea of a divine plan, worked 
out by the Jews under the influence of their temporal 
sense for history, with the hopelessness that resulted 
from the static geometric interest of the Egyptians. 
Even today we turn to James rather than Royce 
because Royce’s Absolute seems to be above the 
time-span, while James based his philosophy on the 
temporal life of the organism with its need of the 
future for the verification of its ideas. Part of the 
power which Professor Whitehead has over us comes 
from his definition of the unit of reality in terms of the 
event. 

Now it may be that this tendency on the part 
of mankind to view the rhythm of the seasons or the 
flux of time in terms of growth toward value can be 
combined with the tendency already noted to de- 
personalize the question of immortality in such a way 
as to throw light on the synthesis of living and formal 
factors which we must first effect if we are to see what 
the problem can mean. The appeal to the return of 


spring was to living forces in the world of nature. 
The appeal to metaphysical structure is to the reason 
by which life and nature are criticized and made more 
orderly. 


Both elements are necessary. We must 


Liberals and the Idea of Immortality 
Frank O. 


LIGIOUS liberals are usually modest in their 
claims to knowledge, and especially so when 
they approach ideas traditionally associated 
with Easter. They admit the existence of a 
veil between the human mind and the infinite mystery, 
and do not claim to have pierced that veil. Most of 
them are not convinced by the conversations which 
spiritualists report from the invisible world, nor are 
they overawed by orthodoxy into acceptance of de- 
tailed descriptions of the future life for which the 
authority of infallible revelation is claimed. In so far 
as they believe in immortality, their belief does not 
represent definite knowledge, but is frankly an ex- 
pression of hope and faith. 

From one point of view there may seem to be a 
kinship of spirit between such liberals and the author 
of the book of Ecclesiastes in the Old Testament. 
That author, too, was realistic and critical in his ap- 
proach to life. Sometimes he is described as an utter 
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have the dynamic energy of Dionysos, but we nee} 
the calm detachment of Apollo as well. Can we retaij 
the spontaneity of desire and yet impose upon it thi 
validity of reason? Can the heart retain its warmt| 
while submitting to the conditions which the hea} 
lays down? | 
This basic question of all philosophy is one which} 
until we have more knowledge, we can answer only o} 
the basis of poetic insight and analogy. It happen} 
that this spring of 1935 offers us an illustration of | 
synthesis of the same kind which was worked out 0) 
the esthetic plane. Bach was born two hundre} 
and fifty years ago last March 21, the day of the com 
ing of spring. As we realize today, Bach was a maste 
of melody, which represents the natural spontaneoul 
impulse, but he was also an adept in the art of keepin) 
it within the bounds of reasonable form. Schweitze 
and other historians have pointed out that Bae: 
could write ‘‘program’’ music, appealing directly 
our emotions, and could also write “absolute” musi 
for the intellect. By combining the two, makin} 
several melodies achieve together what never coul| 
have been achieved in isolation, out of three sound 
forming, as the poet would say, not a fourth sound b 
a star, he introduced us to a new dimension of musicéf} 
experience where spontaneity and reason meet. T 
fact that after the neglect of generations we turn 
him today for an understanding of the musical idea 
of our own time suggests that he has given us a glimps} 
of the universal idea which must underlie all historicd 
advance. Two hundred and fifty years ago Bael 
threw out the net in which today we are caught. I 
the work of our most modern composers its meshé 
close upon us more tightly because they are wove 
from the fabric of reason itself. | 
As we listen to Bach we feel that whatever els 
immortality may mean, it must have kinship with t | 
timeless quality of which his music speaks. Wheth | 
we as individuals can survive the thing called death 
who can say? But that we as individuals can achiev 
in life the quality called eternal, who can doubt? 


Holmes 


skeptic, but that is inaccurate. He was a religiov 
man: he believed in God as the creator and ruler < 
the world, and he also believed in the satisfactions ¢ 
work. He did not write “Fat, drink and be merry 
for tomorrow we die,” but ‘“‘There is nothing betté 
for a man than that he should eat and drink, and en} Gi 
good in his labor.”” He believed, that is, that life—if 
the living of it—may be good, and it was only wh 
he stopped to look back over what he had don¢, 
and found no principle of development or of ene 
nence at work, that he became pessimistic. “Foal 
doth the wise man die even as the fool.” 

Other Jews before Ecclesiastes had held simile} 
attitudes, but they had not stopped to question th| 
process of life as he questioned it. They had been | 
absorbed in making money, raising children, fighti | 
the battles of the Israelitish nation, that they—lild 
most of us, most of the time—had found life rea| 
and enjoyable without ever asking what it woul ! 


Neer ee ese ee 


“) came, in part, through two great ideas. 
4 idea of the possibility of progress, the conviction that, 
_ with God’s help, men can build a better world, a world 


- courage. 
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come to, or what would be the worth of it in the end. 

But once those questions were raised, they could 
not be ignored. It may be asked, then, how did the 
world move beyond that inadequate religion of the 
author of Ecclesiastes? How did men break through 
his philosophy of futility? Increased religious power 
One was the 


expressive of ideal aims, here and now. This idea is 
found in Second Isaiah: ‘‘the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places a plain’’; it also appears 


“’ in the idealism of the Roman Empire with its great 


“) dream of world peace and order, which Virgil heralds 
Yin his fourth Eclogue: 
The great series of ages begins anew... . a new 

race of man is being sent down from high heaven. . . . 

See how all things rejoice at the age which is on the 

point of coming. Oh that I may live so long, and that 

I may retain so much power and poetic inspiration, as 

to be able to celebrate your deeds. 
Through the centuries the hopelessness of Ecclesiastes 
has been overcome wherever men have believed in the 
| possibility of establishing a divine order in this world. 
i We speak, rightly, of the power of the social gospel 


ii in our time. 


) The other idea which served as a source of re- 
|. ligious vitality was the Greek idea of the immortality 


) of the soul: the conviction that there is a potential 


| deathlessness in the human spirit itself. This idea 
») need not be interpreted as merely a confidence in 
; personal survival. It is associated with the expecta- 


| tion of judgment, a sense of demand upon men for 


excellence, and a conviction that what is excellent 
_ is permanent. 
i The author of Ecclesiastes was too old-fashioned a 
it Jew to be helped by this idea of immortality, but 
_ other men, of a younger and more open spirit, did 

/ accept it even in his time, and thus challenged his 
philosophy of futility. The author of the book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, in the Apocrypha, was a con- 
| temporary, and quite directly took issue with the 
| pessimism of Ecclesiastes: 

For they said within themselves, reasoning not aright: 

“Short and sorrowful is our life, 

And there is no healing when a man cometh to hisend. .. . 

Because by mere chance were we born 

And hereafter we shall be as though we had never been. . . . 

And our name shall be forgotten in time, 

And no man shall remember our works .. . . 

Thus reasoned:they, and they were led astray... . 

For they knew not the mysteries of God... . 

Nor did they judge that there is a prize for blameless souls. 

Because God created man for incorruption. .. . 

The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the spiritual 
power of which this idea of immortality has been the 
» source. There have been times, as in the dark ages, 

when it was almost impossible to believe in progress— 
' times when civilization was disintegrating, and culture 
disappearing—and at such times it was this conviction 
of their immortal destiny as individual souls which 
made responsibility real to men and gave them 
We are inclined to underestimate the af- 
firmative power which still enters into our world be- 
- cause of men’s widespread belief in immortality. 


” 


Today, both the possibility of progress and the 
idea of immortality are widely denied. Perhaps it is 
not so much that they are being thoughtfully and 
logically rejected, as it is that, in reaction from their 
dependence upon dogmatic orthodoxies in the past, 
many men are beginning all over again in the matter 
of building a faith, and are moving forward only a 
step at a time. The idea of a progressive society ex- 
pressive of religious ideals, and the hope of individual 
immortality, represent advanced achievements of 
the religious mind, and a great many persons have 
not reached a point in their assessment of life where 
these profounder interpretations are real to them. 

Ajl the more important is it, then, that liberals 
shall not let go of these ideas. Sometimes liberals 
are so sympathetic with beginners and adolescents in 
religion that they form, with them, a kind of rear- 
guard in the army of faith, continually helping others 
to take first steps, but never taking more than those 
same first steps themselves. It should also be the 
function of liberals to be in the vanguard, among the 
pioneers, of faith. However cynical some men may 
be today about the possibility of social progress, and 
however just may be the claim that much belief in 
progress in the nineteenth century was a cloak for 
indolent optimism, the need is for a liberalism with 
sufficient spiritual vitality to assert that history is 
significant, and that men can serve a divine end in 
this world. “Thy kingdom come: Thy will be done, 
on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Again, surely the place of liberals is not with the 
author of Ecclesiastes, whose religion was inadequate 
as an interpretation of life even in his own day, but 
rather with the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
with Plato and Jesus and Paul, and with all those 
who, through these two thousand years, have had the 
courage and the imagination to believe in immor- 
tality. It is conceivable, of course, that there is no 
quality or meaning in life. But if there is meaning, 
if there is good, then it follows that the anticipation 
of some kind of permanence is legitimate. If God 
is concerned with the creation and inspiration of hu- 
man life, he must be concerned with the conservation 
of what is best in it. If a human soul is worth 
his bothering about at all, there must be a possibility 
of that soul becoming worth his saving. 

Jesus may be thought to have made a hard de- 
mand upon the rich young man when he asked him to 
surrender all his wealth and follow him. But it should 
be remembered what it was for which the young man 
asked: “‘Good master, what shall I do that I may in- 
herit eternal life?’ Men ask, in their skeptical 
modesty, ‘‘Who are you and [ to suggest, in this vast 
universe of wonders, that there should be something 
deathless, something of timeless worth, in us? Who 
are we to seek eternal life?” Yet that is what the 
profoundest kind of religion urges men to covet. 
And liberalism, too, in so far as it is to prove worthy 
of its claim to be an adequate religion, must encourage 
men, not only to enjoy life in the living, but also to 
look back over the past and forward toward the future 
with faith that wherever excellence or the promise of 
excellence appears, whether in Jesus or in some quite 
obscure soul, that excellence is treasured by the 
Father and lives eternally with him. 
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EASTER 
ASTER confronts us not so much with the mys- 

BK tery of the empty tomb as with the profound 

reality of an experience of which this story is 
but a symbol. Something happened to Mary Mag- 
dalene on Easter morning, to Peter following the 
third denial, to two of them toward evening on the 
lonely road to Emmaus, to the Apostles at Pentecost. 
The haunting Joveliness of the returning spring is 
but a symbol to the wistful heart brooding upon 
deeper mysteries. 

For all the past, read true, is prophecy, 

And all the firsts are hauntings of some Last, 

And all the springs are flash-lights of one Spring. 


And supernaturalism is but the fumbling of man for 
terms adequate to describe that which is deeply valid 
in the nature of experience. 

Mary had been a woman of broken hope until 
this strange man of simple, direct faith had looked 
more deeply into her nature than she had looked her- 
self, and had taught her to lift up her heart. The 
crucifixion had brought tragic disillusionment; but 
on Haster morning there caine to her in a vision a new 
sense of his invincible spirit. Peter had ever been 
hot-headed, impetuous. At the first test he had 
broken into cowardly denial; but, even after death, 
the spirit of this man reached down into his vacillating 
spirit and found the Rock upon which the church was 
built. So came the deeper understanding to the way- 
farers on the lonely road to Emmaus, so the descent of 
the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. I do not see how the 
most skeptical realist can read history and deny the 
validity of this fact. 

There is a transmutation of circumstance by the 
spirit of a living man. We have seen men turn chaos 
into order, evil into good, adversity into a thing of 
power and beauty, suffering into unspeakable loveli- 
ness. We are confronted here with the sequence of 
such transmutation in time, with the power of sacred 
memories, with the invincible influence of a man of 


holy spirit, with the historical continuity of the cont 
munion of saints. He still knows the “subtle rapture 
of a postponed power.” Countless generations sti] | 
march to the muffled cadence of his spirit. | 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


PEACE EDITORIALS | 


OST of our editorials are requested by the} 
editor. Sometimes these editorial contribu-| 
tors are asked to write upon definite subjects,] 

but frequently they are told to express themselves} 
upon any topic that deeply concerns them at the} 
time. Whether one agrees or disagrees with the 
opinions on world peace in the following two edi- 
torials, it is an arresting fact that these two young} 
ministers should independently and at the same time 
write for the readers of The Register from such similay 
viewpoints.—The Editor. | 


PEACE RESOLUTIONS 


AIT until the flags begin to fly and the bands 
begin to play,” is the usual comment one wha 
lives in the vicinity of a large Army Post] 

hears regarding the numerous peace resolutions upo 
the part of student and religious groups. Only the 
future, in the event of another war, can determine the 
amount of wisdom in such a judgment. The attitude 
does, however, tend to raise questions in the mind 
of anyone greatly concerned about the cause of peace 
such questions as these: how much careful though | 
hss gone into the making of these resolutions and the | 
voting upon them, has there been sufficient under 
standing as to just what is meant by offensive and de | 
fensive war, do we have any adequate idea as to wha i 
| 


our procedure would be if another war should come 
upon us; and the further question, even more impor 
tant, are we aware of what we are actually combating” 
The mere registering of an emotional reactio 
against the Big, Black Monster, War, is not suf 
ficient. We can take courage in the thought that the 
pursuit of war for its own sake is no longer held to be 
an honorable pursuit by anybody. Listen to the 
militarists tell us how dear to their hearts is the cause 
of peace! What we need to see is that the Big, Black} 
Monster that everybody hates is nothing but 
puppet. 
It is not enough to renounce the puppet. Wel 
must recognize and renounce the insidious, thoug i} 
very respectable, forces in our society which pull th el 
strings and set the beast in motion. Most, if not all, 
of these are economic or have to do with economics.} 
The problem of war is bound up with the economic, 
system of which we are all inescapably a part. Ou | 
inordinate profit motive is the Monster which sid 


men and nations mad, to prowling on all fours. It 
accounts for the ruthless economic imperialisms of the 
great powers which breed war, and the unbridled greed 
of vested interests which would stop at nothing in the} 
effort to “bring back prosperity.” It accounts alsa 
for the growing tide of Fascism which means to main- 
tain the status quo at any cost. In the fear of havi) 
to relinquish their hold upon property and profits} 
these interests, along with the “merchants of death,’ 


y 
tt 
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will carelessly dangle whatever may be magnified into 
international threats before the people’s eyes, and 
would apparently, if it were the last resort, be willing 
to plunge the nation into war to solidify the old regime 
and curb the growing movements which aim at eco- 
nomic reform and a more just social order. Those 
who renounce war had better understand just what are 
the actual forces which they are combating and what 
it is that must be rooted out of our social system 
before there can be any assurance of peace. That we 
are fast coming to such realization is our hope. 
Skillman E. Myers. 


AG 


ONE ROAD TO PEACE REMAINS 


NE does not need to make an inventory of forces 
pro and con to realize that the world is well 
started on an accelerating descent into violence 

and emotionalism. As now moving, the world mani- 
festly has only one destination: new carnage of plane- 
tary proportions. 

Everywhere we see the sinister power of arms- 
makers distributing the combustibles which will 
finally explode. And in America there is a reactionary 
foreign policy, a Shylockian will to collect debts that 
cannot be paid, and to sell goods abroad without 
buying. The Vinson Naval Bill and other New Deal 
expenditures for ships and arms will soon undo all that 
our statesmen achieved toward peace in decades. 
The organized stupidity of the nations is hurling us 
into a hell that even Unitarians may not escape. 

It will be recalled that months before the great 
war ‘Tagore, deeply sensitive to trends and signs, felt 
the impending disaster, with an ominous spiritual de- 
pression. Alert minds everywhere are experiencing 
this now. Whereas a few years ago the peace-wishers 
were unwilling even to breathe the words ‘‘the next 
war,’ we now find them considering tactics and 
probabilities when that war arrives. What of our own 
free churches, we may well be asking. How many of 
these ministers who have preached peace so bravely 
will refuse to let their pulpits be used for recruiting 
activities? How many congregations will back them 
if they do? How many will refuse to bless the cannons 
or poison gas? Is it possible that our churches, dedi- 
cated to reason, world brotherhood, and freedom will 
remain courageous islands of those who have not 
lost their sanity or vision? 

With the flood tide toward war too obvious to 
controvert, is there then nothing for which to hope and 
work? Isit toolate? An imperative “No” echoes out 
of all the mistakes of peace-wishers since the last 
World War. With all this piddling petitioning and 
caravaning for peace-machinery, arbitration, and 
treaties, we have not aimed at the real cause of war 
nor worked for the only real cure that can come. The 
only permanent and effective offensive against war 
must be one against the greed from which wars arise. 
Nothing short of the realization of a cooperative social 
order, with production for use in a shared world, can 
permanently end these wars. It may indeed be too 
late. We may not avert that “next war” which the 
peace-wishers have been unwilling to believe might 


a happen. That “next war’? may come and even destroy 
. civilization, and the foundations for world peace will 


then have to be erected from its ashes. The one hope 
now, and the only practical hope to which we can 
cling for support, is for an upsurging of revulsion 
against an inherently evil system; a conversion of de- 
sire and action in behalf of a world-wide cooperative 
social order, based not on greed but on sharing. This 
may arise when at last the world looks squarely in the 
face the cause and consequence of war and Fascism. 
Is it too much to hope that such a movement might 
sweep the earth; that reasonable men of good will 
might rise to new leadership in the present chaos and 
cry effectively, ‘Turn back, O man! Forsake thy 
foolish ways!” Peace and profits cannot exist to- 
gether in the same world. They cannot be masters 
over the same people. Which shall it be? 
Edwin H. Wilson. 


oa Es 


PRAY FOR YOUR ENEMIES 


BRITISH admiral exclaimed in the House of 
Commons with a delicious failure to recognize 
his unconscious humor, “If the defence of the 

British Empire is to be entrusted to the Sermon on the 
Mount, then all I have to say is, God help us.” 

Yet can anything else save us? When Jesus told 
us to pray fcr our enemies perhaps he was giving us 
instruction far more practical than modern realists 
can understand. For that is the only way to overcome 
our enemies. Deteating them in war only overcomes 
them until they become strong enough to wage 
another war. Wishing them well and seeking their 
good might have a different effect. What would happen 
if the Christian Church should pray for Germany 
today? “O Lord, may the genius of that great people 
have its full opportunity. Give to her thinkers, her 
men of science, her singers, her skillful workers, that 
fullness of life which is thy will for thy children. 
Bring that nation into a large place and crown the 
hopes of her people with success.’’ It we really meant 
such a prayer we would strike the hearts of the Ger- 
mans with a new sense of human friendship. 

Suppose American Christians should really pray 
for Japan; not for the conversion of the heathen, but 
for the development and success of that wonderful 
people. “O God, we had a part in calling the Japanese 
into the world life. Our teachers have gone into their 
schools, our physicians have ministered in their hos- 
pitals, their youth have lived in our midst; and now 
they are grown into a mighty people. Fulfill their 
hopes in ways that shall be good for mankind. Open 
before them a plenteous future. May they lead the 
Eastern peoples into fullness of life. May they give 
to us of their skill and of their rare heritage of beauty.” 
One wonders whether such a prayer from the hearts 
of our people would not be more effective than shaking 
our fist in their faces from the decks of our battle fleet. 

When the first reports of the dangerous situation 
in Europe came to our ears, the President said, “Let 
every nation be a good neighbor.”’ A wise word, a 
great religious word, the word that Jesus loved to use. 
Will the President enable America to be a good neigh- 
bor? 

Prayer might be a more practical weapon than 
the Big Stick. 


Theodore Gerald Soares. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HISTORY AS SACRAMENT 


Christianity and the Nature of His- 
tory. By H.G. Wood. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 224 pp. $2.50. 


This new volume by H. G. Wood, Lec- 
turer on the New Testament at the Selly 
Oak Colleges, Birmingham, England, con- 
tains his Hulsean Lectures for 1933-1934. 
The reader will remember Mr. Wood as 
the author of “Christianity and Com- 
munism,” in which he described Commun- 
ism as generally and severely unchristian. 
This last book from his pen may be de- 
scribed as a religious and philosophical 
elaboration of the points at which the 
author is an irreconcilable opponent of 
the Communistic ideaology. 

Communism as seen in Russia is in fact 
a rigorous attempt to realize certain ideals 
which have had wide currency in the 
modern world. Soon after the sixteenth 
century humanists repudiated other- 
worldliness, men began to draw wistful 
pictures of a mankind living in peace, con- 
tentment, and mastery over nature. The 
dreamers of an ideal mankind were fol- 
lowed by those who, like Abbe de St. 
Pierre, would establish it here on earth. 
These men sought to reform society, to 
enhance its progress towards the common 
good of mankind. 

Mr. Wood repudiates this Weltan- 
schauung of the modern mind, which is 
common to the Communist and the secular 
humanitarian. He believes that “‘it is 
childish to entertain the idea of a condition 
of general happiness being established on 
earth which will justify the whole process 
of civilization.”” The error of those who 
think of such a future is that they are not 
mindful of the frustration which awaits 
every man on this earth, no matter when 
and where he lives. Therefore, ‘“‘not the 
final stage of mankind on earth but the 
death of the individual is the limit of all 
philosophy of history.”” While humanity 
is in progress, men and women live and 
die. The significance of each mortal’s 
life in eternity is of immeasurably greater 
consequence than the amount of happiness 
which may or may not be packed into an 
existence of threescore years and ten. 
And, it is not wise to forget that some day 
mankind may perish altogether from the 
face of this earth. 

With such thoughts in mind, Mr. Wood 
finds historical processes ultimately mean- 
ingful only in the light of the Eternal. 
Mechanical, biological, sociological and 
humanistic interpretations of history are 
all unsatisfactory. The Christian concep- 
tion of history is preferable to all these 
monistic views of it, because it presents 
life in the light of Eternity. The Christian 
regards Jesus as one who revealed the 
eternal. He looks at historical events as 


man’s confrontations with God. Men are 
to him immortal souls, and the social 
process is a sacrament. Therefore, he 
values human personality and its welfare 
in a way impossible to the secular hu- 
manitarian. The irreligious Utopian must 
sooner or later become disillusioned and 
bitter. He often becomes hard and de- 
structive in his very idealism. The Chris- 
tian learns to exercise charity in this world 
of imperfection, and looks beyond time 
for the completion of his humane en- 
deavors. Mr. Wood has rediscovered the 
excellences in medieval sainthood. 

This book is akin to Berdyaev’s “The 
End of Our Time,” and should be read by 
anyone interested in the problem of the 
Christian life in our day. Thinking of 
Berdyaev suggests one or two possible 
criticisms of Mr. Wood’s position. Berd- 
yaev, together with others like Paul Elmer 
More and Karl] Barth, is critical of hu- 
manitarianism. Historically, this latter 
involved reformism and_ progress-ism, 
which also are rejected by these men. 
Mr. Wood is not clear on this point. He 
seems to be more at odds with Communism 
than with Utopianism. Hence the prob- 
lem: What if the Utopian of our day must 
be a Communist? There are Christians 
who feel that a “just society’? must be 
established even at the expense of some 
coercion. Mr. Wood would evidently 
allow injustice to continue, rather than 
use any coercion or force. Is it evident 
that his attitude is unquestionably Chris- 
tian? One might remind him that even 
now many immortal souls, perhaps a num- 
ber greater than necessary, are in hell. 
If we wait for “Christian ways’ of sal- 
vaging them from it, they may and will 
perish altogether. The problem is ad- 
imittedly difficult. Mr. Wood has pre- 
sented us with many questions concerning 
it, but he has contributed little toward its 
solution. What if we cannot have peace 
and justice at the same time? If we neg- 
lect justice, then how shall we face God 
with our immortal souls? 

Joseph Haroutunian. 


A BISHOP IN TROUBLE 


What Is This Christianity? By 
Edward S. Woods. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 214 pp. $2.00. 


This is an attempt by the Bishop of 
Croydon to outline Christianity’s charac- 
ter and place in the modern world. He 
discusses his subject under six aspects: 
as an event—a highly emotional account 
of the founder and origins of Christianity; 
as an experience—the recognition through 
the sense of sin that Christ is the true Son 
of God; as a fellowship—a section which 
permits the Bishop to air his political and 


economic views; as an adventure—an | 
appeal to youth especially to turn to 
Christianity; as a society—a defence of | 
the organized church; and finally as aj 
victory—the conquest of sin, suffering | 
and death through prayer and fellowship | 
with Christ. 

The qualifications which the Bishop} 
brings to his task are three: a whole-|} 
hearted devotion to his subject, a wide} 
familiarity with second-rate religious lit- | 
erature, and an ability to gloss over the] 
weak points in his reasoning by resorting 
to emotional language. It would require | 
a good-sized volume to exhaust the fal-) 
lacies of the good bishop’s logic. The) 
root of the trouble can be found on page | 
43. After making one of his unverifiable | 
statements, the bishop continues: “‘No} 
man, desiring God and contemplating the } 
Cross, could indeed draw any other con- | 
clusion.”” A man desiring the truth and| 
contemplating facts might, it seems, draw 
conclusions far different from the bishop’s. 
What this book does prove is simply that 
Christianity is emotionally satisfying to | 
Bishop Woods. | 


John Wight. 


FIGHTING FIGHTING 


War Is a Racket. By General Smedley 
D.Butler. New York: Round Table Press. | 
52 pp. $1.00. 


This vigorously written expose of they 
war system is indeed a tract for the times. 
Terse, factual, and blunt, it speaks its} 
indictment with swift, undeniably com- 
pelling sentences. It is a book for every |} 
citizen to read with attention. Ministers} 
and educators should put it into the hands} 
of young people, parents and teachers, for 
the message from the pen of this experi- 
enced warrior needs a nation-wide hear-|} 
ing. It is not news when a preacher blasts} 
the practices of Mars and his dividend)] 
clippers. It is news when a general one}] 
hundred times under fire tears all illusions } 
from his profession and reveals its ghastly 
realities in naked terms. 

This book does not reflect the language 
of the pulpit; there is no talk about spirit- 
ual values or the sacredness of personality. 
There is, however, in these bold words aif 
convincing sense of cold truth. The 
munitions maker, the meat packer, the’ 
shipbuilder and the host of others who 
stand to win 800 percent profits when war 
is declared, are all measured for just what: 
they are worth. Those familiar with the} 
substance of this book will cheer its ar-| 
resting polemic, its ability to reach those 
so often untouched by a sermon or the | 
more grammatical literature of the Na-4 
tional Council for Prevention of War... 
“War Is a Racket” is the kind of peace 
propaganda we should rejoice to see4 
in circulation, for it speaks the truth 
with the deadly accuracy of good journal-4 
ism. 


Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
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Meeting of the Directors of the A. U. A. 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
held on Tuesday, April 9, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the months of February and March. 

Roy M. Cushman, chairman of the 
Committee on Social Relations, presented 
a report of the committee, stating fully 
just what had transpired since the passage 
of the resolution at the last annual meeting 
of the Association which occasioned the 
drawing up and publishing of the so-called 
Program of Social Action. In closing the 
report Mr. Cushman said: ‘Essentially 
Unitarian, however, is the readiness to 
face real problems, to have them concretely 
stated, to have their validity tested in the 
crucible of free religious thought. In con- 
formity with this principle the problem of 
social action was conceived. It was clearly 
stated, let me repeat, to be for discussion 
of the indicated topics.’’ At the conclusion 
of the report it was 

Voted: That the president be authorized 
to appoint a committee as recommended 
in the report of the chairman of the De- 
partment of Social Rejations to study the 
problem presented in the following reso- 
lution passed by the Department: 

“The vote of the last annual meeting 
giving this department independence in 
pronouncements we recognize is only one 
way for the expression of our concern for 
human betterment. A question arises as 
to other possible ways to this end. Ac- 
cordingly, we request the Board of Direc- 
tors to appoint a committee to study this 
problem of administration and to make its 
report to the Board of Directors.” 

The president appointed the following 
members of the committee: Roy Campbell, 
Perey W. Gardner, Roy M. Cushman, 
Rev. Everett M. Baker, Robert Duncan, 
and Amos Taylor. 

Voted: That the committee as appointed 
be approved. 

Upon the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Council, it was 

Voted: To authorize the appointment of 
Rev. Mortimer Rowe to represent the As- 
sociation at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the International Associa- 
tion at Bern, Switzerland, in the summer 
of 1935. 

No appropriation is involved. 

Voted: To distribute the income of the 
Frothingham Fund No. 2 for the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1935, to the following 
colored schools: 

Bethune-Cookman College, 
Fla. 
Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala. 

Hampton Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va. 

Palmer Memorial 
N.C. 

Penn Normal and Industrial and Agri- 
cultural School, St. Helena Island, S. C. 


Daytona, 


Institute, Sedalia, 


Piney Woods Country Life School, 
Piney Woods, Miss. 

Snow Hill Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Snow Hill, Ala. 

Street Manual Training School, Minter, 
Ala. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Utica Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Utica, Miss. 

Upon the recommendation of the Pub- 
lications Committee, it was 

Voted: To authorize the publication of a 
manuscript now entitled ‘“The Synthesis 
of Theism and Humanism”’ by Professor 
Robert J. Hutcheon, as an A. U. A. free 
pamphlet. 

Voted: To authorize the publication of 
“The Mountain and the Cloud” by Dr. 
Charles E. Park. 

Voted: To authorize the publication 
of a folder for distribution in connection 
with Anniversary Week if such meets 
with the approval of the Program Com- 
mittee. 

A report by Dr. Maxwell Savage, chair- 
man of the Committee on Publicity, was 
read to the Board. Dr. Savage also sent 
his resignation as chairman of the Publicity 
Committee, which was accepted with re- 
gret. The president was authorized to 
appoint a member of the Publicity Com- 
mittee to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dr. Savage. 

The following changes in the by-laws of 
the Board of Directors were presented and 
adopted: 

Article I to be amended to read as 
follows: 

“Stated meetings of the Board shall be 
held on the second Tuesday of each 
month except May, June, July, August 
and September, and on the Thursday 
following the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation in each year, at such hour as the 
President of the Association may desig- 
nate.” 

The first sentence of Article X to be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the treasurer to 
report to the directors annually, at the 
meeting of the Board held in May, an es- 
timate of the income for the fiscal year be- 
ginning May 1; and it shall be the duty of 
the Administrative Council to present to 
the directors at the same meeting a report 
of the total expenditures made in the 
several departments during the preced- 
ing fiscal year, with estimates of the amount 
needed to carry on the work during the 
following year... .” 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, for the Committee 
on Ministerial Fellowships, reported prog- 
ress. 

A letter from Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
dated February 14, was read confirming 
his oral resignation from the Board in order 
to register his protest against the Program 
of Social Action recently published and 


distributed by the Department of Social 
Relations. 

Voted: That the resignation be accepted 
with regret. 

The following nominations were made 
as trustees of The Christian Register to rep- 
resent the American Unitarian Association: 
George G. Davis and Walter R. Hunt. 

Voted: That the sum of $250 be appro- 
priated from the accumulated income of 
the Perkins Fund for the travel and study 
of a theological student abroad during 
the summer of 1985, the candidate to be 
selected by the President of the American 
Unitarian Association, and upon the 
recommendation of the dean of the Crane 
Theological School, and that this action 
shall not be regarded as establishing a 
precedent. 

After discussion in regard to the matter 
of contributions from the churches and of 
financing the needs of the Association, it 
was 

Voted: That provision be made for an 
officer of the Association to be charged 
with the duty of more efficient raising of 
money, both for the general funds of the 
Association and for such special purposes 
as come up from year to year. 

Rev. James Luther Adams and John J. 
Hader, representing the Commission of 
Appraisal, attended the meeting of the 
Board by invitation. The directors 
passed a vote offering the services of the 
officers of the Association in the matter of 
church surveys in case the Appraisal Com- 
mission should wish to avail themselves 
of such service. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy spoke briefly of the 
Unitarian church at Tampa, Fla., and of 
the Universalist church at Tarpon Springs, 
Fla., which contains the paintings by 
George Innes, Jr. 

Voted: That the Administrative Council 
be authorized to confer with the trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention as 
to the advisability and possibility of con- 
solidating these two churches. 

Voted: To hold the next meeting of the 
Board of Directors on May 9. 


Walter R. Hunt, Secretary. 


* * 


COORDINATING SOCIAL ACTION 


Representatives of the Social Service 
commissions of eleven denominations in 
the United States and Canada together 
with the staff of the Federal Council of 
Churches met recently in New York to 
consider what should be the major em- 
phases in a denominational program of 
social aetion, and what are the objectives 
upon which all groups can unite. 

The discussion included the question of 
how all the national agencies and the local 
churches can be mobilized for the most 
effective carrying out of social policies. 
Plans were suggested for the coordination 
of the programs of social action for Prot- 
estantism as a whole. 
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Fellowships for Divinity School Graduates 


The following statement is issued by a 
commission recently appointed by the 
Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to investigate the possibility of ar- 
ranging for a period of apprenticeship 
for recent graduates of the divinity schools. 
The members of the commission are Joseph 
Allen of New York, chairman, Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, president of the Meadville 
Theological School, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, and George G. Davis 
of Boston, Mass. 

Graduation from a professional school in 
these days does not usually fit a man im- 
mediately to take full responsibility for 
professional work. A young law graduate 
seeks first to enter the service of a well- 
established law firm where he can take up 
actual legal cases under the critical but 
sympathetic eye of the senior lawyers. 
A medical graduate also, if of high rank, 
has service for two or more years as an in- 
terne in a hospital where his professional 
practice is under the supervision of 
physicians and surgeons of experience. 
But our young Unitarian ministers, when 
they leave the divinity school, if lucky 
enough to get a parish appointment, may 
make a failure wholly because the problems 
met need the benefit of years of experience 
in order to avoid natural but disastrous 
mistakes—experience which he has not 
had. 

The Catholics are wise enough to keep 
the younger priests under the eye of su- 
periors. The Episcopalians likewise as- 
sign young curates to subordinate places as 
assistants in parish work. What can Uni- 
tarians do to gain for our young ministers 
the benefits of supervision without losing 
the advantages of responsible constructive 
work in an actual parish? 

The proposal that seems to promise a 
satisfactory answer to this problem was 
recently approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. It is built upon the use of Fellow- 
ships to be awarded to the most suitable 
students in four divinity schools, as a be- 
ginning—one each at Harvard, Mead- 
ville, Tufts, and Union Theological Semi- 
nary, if accepted by those institutions. 
Each Fellow after graduation would be 
assigned to a selected church for one year 
of full-time work, assisting the minister in 
parish duties, with clearly outlined oppor- 
tunities for constructive planning, involy- 
ing a reasonable degree of personal re- 
sponsibility, yet guided by the experience 
of the senior minister. Both men would 
report regularly to the school and the 
Committee on Fellowship of the Unitarian 
Association, as to the activities of the 
Fellow and the success of this cooperative 
work. 

Our churches vary widely in their ac- 
tivities according to their location in city 
or small country town. The natural sup- 
position has been that the abler men, par- 


ticularly the better preachers, are needed 
in the complicated city, and that the less 
able are good enough for the simple 
country church. The Committee on Fel- 
lowships desires to call attention to the 
incompleteness of this notion. In these 
modern days the country village often has 
a population of educated, cultured, and 
thoughtful families, whose personal stand- 
ards and needs are no different from 
those of city folk. With the improvement 
of transportation and the shortening of 
the work-day and work-week the custom 
of residing in the suburbs and commuting 
to the city will no doubt grow steadily. 
For similar reasons, and also because of the 
spread of genuine religious liberalism 
among our communities, it is likely to be 
increasingly possible and desirable to 
create the “larger parish,” embracing two 
or more adjacent parishes. This will in 
consequence make positions for the coun- 
try minister of enhanced dignity and op- 
portunity. The future of the country 
church is therefore deserving of serious 
consideration by our younger men. One 
or more of the Fellows will be given an 
opportunity to try the life of a country 
church. 

Obviously the success of this plan de- 
pends not only upon the men chosen as 
Fellows but equally upon the sagacity 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
ministers with whom they work. It must 
be a truly cooperative enterprise: con- 
ference and suggestion rather than direc- 
tions and restrictions need to be the basic 
procedure, with defined fields of work and 
a reasonable measure of responsibility 
for the Fellow. But with these certainly 
may be expected valuable results for all 
concerned. The choice of the parish to 
receive a Fellow will be made by the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships after consultation 
with the authorities at the school and the 
candidate for the appointment. 

Each fellowship as planned will be for 
$1,000, of which the Association through 
special contributions will provide $750 
and the church having the benefit of the 
assistant $250. The Committee on Fel- 
lowships requires, therefore, $3,000 a year, 
which preferably should now be pledged 
for at least three years, to give the plan a 
thorough trial. 

The need for better preparation of our 
ministers for meeting the many difficult 
practical phases of parish life and work has 
long been felt. We are confident that 
many friends of our denomination will be 
strongly interested in this proposed plan 
for obtaining that preparation under the 
most favorable auspices, and will wish to 
help put it into effect next September. 
All such are asked to give their pledges to 
any member of the committee, or to send 
it to the chairman. Each member of the 
committee will consider it a privilege to 
confer personally about the plan, if desired. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


The eighty-third session of the Western 
Unitarian Conference will be held at All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Evanston, IIl., 
May 13, 14, 15. The program is being 
planned by a committee consisting of Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, Rev. R. Lester Mon- 
dale, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, and Rev. Lon 
Ray Call, in cooperation with Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass, director of studies of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal. Various panel dis- 
cussions of matters of vital concern to the 
denomination are to be held. Dr. Augustus 
P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich., will be the 
preacher of the annual sermon. Dr. 
Robert S. Loring, who is retiring from the 
First Unitarian Church in Milwaukee, 
Wis., will also give an address. A de- 
tailed program will be announced in a 
later issue. 


TO CREATE PEACE 


“Are there any signs of encouragement 
in the Peace Movement?” This question 
was put by Rev. John L. Lobinger, secre- 
tary of the Department of World Fellow- 
ship of the Congregational Church, at the 
conference held by the Committee on 
Social Service of the General Alliance on 
March 29. 

We are not without discouraging signs. 
Sixty percent of our Senators voted against 
our entrance into the World Court. Dur- 
ing the coming year the army will cost 
twenty times as much as the State De- 
partment, and the horses for the National 
Guard seven times as much as expenditures 
for the Children’s Bureau. Again, a growth 
of nationalist sentiment throughout the 
world could not be denied. 

These discouraging signs, however, are 
more than balanced by conspicuous facts 
on the other side. The Special Committee 
on Investigation of the Munitions Industry 
headed by Senator Gerald P. Nye has 
exposed international “looters of Govern- 
ment’ and seeks to remove the armament 
makers’ interest in war. Also in various 
denominations plebiscites are revealing a 
widespread conviction that Christianity 
and war cannot be reconciled. Again, 
such things as observing Memorial Day by 
decorating the graves of non-military 
contributors to the public weal, establish- 
ing a community Peace Week, and in- 
scribing on a war memorial the words “It 
shall not be again,’’ adequately reveal a 
growing education for peace. 

The conference endorsed the Federal 
Movie Bill H. R. 6472, which prohibits 
“block-booking and blind-selling.”’ Al- 
liance women are urged to write letters in 
support of the bill to their representatives 
in Washington. 

The work at the Prendergast Prevento- 
rium was reviewed by Miss Bernice W. 
Billings. Its unique work for diabetic 
boys with little or no means is under the 
personal supervision of Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin. 
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DR. LATHROP’S 25TH YEAR 


A silver anniversary—a quarter of a 
century of service—that is what Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop will soon celebrate. 
For he is beginning this month the twenty- 
fifth year of his ministry in the historic 
Church of the Saviour—the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Times have changed since Dr. Lathrop 
first came to Brooklyn as a young minister 
fresh from the West. He has seen the 
Brooklyn Heights section of Brooklyn 
change from the most aristocratic in the 
Borough—a place where the streets were 
confined to private homes of the sub- 
stantial citizenry—to the most densely 
settled apartment-house area in Brooklyn. 
He has seen the disappearance of the horse- 
drawn coach to give place to the sumptu- 
ous limousines or the noisy taxicab. He 
has seen Brooklyn grow until it is today 
the greater city’s greatest borough. 

In Dr. Lathrop’s ministry, the Second 
and Third Unitarian Congregational So- 
cieties of Brooklyn have united with the 
First Unitarian Society so that there is 
now a strong, vigorous, progressive Uni- 
tarian movement in the heart of the Metro- 
politan district. Under the brillant 
leadership of Dr. Lathrop, the Church of 
the Saviour has become an institution of 
tremendous significance in the intellectual 
and spiritual life of the community. To 
its doors come the leaders of every worth- 
while movement having as its object the 
betterment of the human race. Here the 
peace advocates gather; here the com- 
mittees seeking greater justice for the 
colored people meet for counsel and guid- 
ance; here the seekers of religious truth 
come to have their doubts clarified and 
their faith strengthened. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Lathrop, the 
Church of the Saviour has become a seven- 
day-a-week church. Its calendar lists 
activities for every day and sometimes 
almost every hour during the week. 
Moreover, these activities are all directed 
toward a definite, specific objective—the 
worship of the ideal and the service of man. 

One might think that in such an unusual- 
ly active organization the individual mem- 
ber would be lost to sight. Far from it. If 
there is one thing which has distinguished 
Dr. Lathrop’s remarkable ministry it is 
his constant emphasis upon the impor- 
tance and significance of the individual 
human soul. In his eloquent and inspiring 
pulpit utterances, and still more so in his 
pastoral work, he is seeking to make men 
and women conscious of their own in- 
dividual worth. They are not mere cogs 
in a vast mechanistic system, but human 
beings—each of inestimable worth. To 
him come all sorts and conditions of men 
and women. The man of wealth to whom 
bereavement is the all-absorbing problem; 
the boy from the slums who is trying to 
overcome the disastrous effects of a bad 
heredity and an unfortunate environment; 


the young couple eager to marry; the dis- 
illusioned, seeking to save from shipwreck 
the marriage that was unwise—all of these 
come to his office with their differing prob- 
lems, and all go away with the certainty 
that they have had contact with one who 
is wise and understanding. 

To live for twenty-five years in one 
community, to serve one church for a 
quarter of a century, is no mean achieve- 
ment. But to crown these years with a 
record of untiring service in the cause of 
idealism and, at the same time, to keep 
alive one’s interest in the individual’s per- 
sonal problem—that is to attain a mile- 
stone rarely reached in life’s race. 

Edward J. Manning. 
ok * 
PERSONALS 


Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has announced his marriage in the 
summer of 1932 to Katherine Gibson, 
author of ‘‘The Goldsmith of Florence’’ 
and assistant in the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Museum of Art, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Rev. Earl C. Davis, president of the 
Board of Trustees, by the birth of a boy, 
John C. Davis, 8rd, at Westport, Conn., 
on April 5, became a grandfather. 

Carl Guthe, of the Unitarian Church, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has been appointed 
chairman of the new Division of Social 
Sciences in the University of Michigan. 

* * 


ACTIVITIES IN TAUNTON 


The Friendly Indians, an organization 
for boys between the ages of eight and 
twelve, in the Unitarian church at Taun- 
ton, Mass., has grown so in size that two 
tribes have become necessary. Rev. Wil- 
ton E. Cross is serving as Big Chief. The 
chiefs are Howard D. Wilde and Harold 
E. Hopkins. 

During its three months of existence the 
Boy Scout Troop under the direction of 
Stafford Hambly has graduated ten scouts 
into the second-class division. The troop 
is sponsored by the Laymen’s League 
Chapter. 

The senior class of the church school has 
just completed a study of the various de- 
nominations, with special reference to the 
place of Unitarianism and its contribution. 

A series of five Quiet Hour services were 
held in the church during the Lenten 
season, members of the church quartet 
serving as soloists. The topics for the 
services were: ‘“‘The Silent Sanctuaries,” 
“The Power of Humility,” “The Reward 
of Patience,’ ‘“The Primacy of Courage,” 
and ‘Fulfillment through Self-Surrender.” 

“GAG”? LEGISLATION 


The Civil Liberties Union, 31 Union 
Square West, New York, offers to any of 
our readers information regarding legisla- 
tion pending in Congress which threatens 
unprecedented restrictions upon the public 
expression of opinion. 


ALLIANCE CELEBRATES DECADE 


An event of especial interest in Metro- 
politan New York Branch Alliance circles 
took place at All Souls’ Church recently. 
The occasion marked the tenth birthday 
anniversary of the Women’s Evening 
Alliance of the Metropolitan District. 

A large number of active members were 
present, also Dr. Minot Simons, Mrs. 
Lucy L. Cochrane, the Director, and 
friends from other branch Alliances in the 
district and from the New York League 
of Unitarian Women. 

Dr. Simons gave splendid greetings and 
good wishes for continued successful work. 
Mrs. Cochrane, reviewing her early ac- 
tivities with the Evening Alliance, told of 
her triumph in getting Mrs. John B. Nash 
to peel a peck of potatoes for one of the 
first dinners. These dinners figured largely 
in the ultimate launching of the Evening 
Alliance. Later, Mrs. Nash’s name was 
placed In Honorem! 

The big moment of the evening was the 
arrival of Miss Ruth M. Twiss, chairman 
of the General Alliance Committee on 
Evening Alliance. Miss Twiss brought 
a message full of inspiration, good cheer 
and a challenge to ever higher levels in the 
work of the Evening Alliance. 

After reviewing the founding and the 
early years of the Evening Alliance, Miss 
Anna Warren called upon her successors, 
Mrs. Ellen L. Harrison, Miss Nina Hart, 
Miss D. Louise Henderson, and Miss 
Esther Goodspeed 

Miss Catherine Cochrane, the chairman 
of the Social Affairs Committee, summar- 
ized her activities. At the close of her 
remarks, the loyal staff at All Souls’ 
brought in the birthday cake, alight with 
ten candles and one for the future. 

This birthday celebration proved to be 
not only a very joyous occasion, but it 
brought renewed enthusiasm to the mem- 
bers and a determination to “carry on” 
to the best of their ability the work of the 
General Alliance. 


kx 


SOCIAL ACTION BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Young People’s Religious Union 
Commission on Social Responsibility has 
prepared a bibliography for use with the 
Program of Social Action of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations. This list of 
reference books has been sent to each 
group affiliated with the Y. P. R. U, 
together with a copy of the program and 
suggestions for ways of using it in group 
study. Further copies may be obtained 
from! bhem Yee. aU eco bea colmoisy 
Boston, Mass. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE NEWS 


In addition to broadcasting from the 
pulpit of the First Unitarian Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, on Sunday mornings, Rey. 
H. Lee Jones is broadeasting on Wednes- 
day evenings from Station WSMK on 
Psychology in the News from a liberal 
social and religious viewpoint. 
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Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Iil., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilo- 
cycles. 

Cleveland, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Dilworth Lupton, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WGAR, 1450 kilocycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m. and Wednesday, 7 p. m. 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocyeles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, Sunday, 10.45 a. m. 
Station WLLH, 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . ..Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Y. P. UNI-UNI CONFERENCE 


Meeting in the First Universalist Church 
in Springfield, Ohio, twenty-five young 
people of high school and college age held 
a Uni-Uni conference on Sunday, March 24. 

Rev. I. W. McLaughlin, minister of 
the century-old church, spoke in the 
morning service of the likeness between 
liberal Christians of today and the early 
disciples. In a talk which opened the con- 
ference session, Miss Ellen Anna Fenner, 
of the First Unitarian-Universalist church 
in Cleveland, Ohio, a student at Witten- 
berg College, emphasized the fact that this 
likeness lies in the inherent feeling of con- 
geniality and friendliness which binds all 
liberals together. 

Following Miss Fenner’s talk, Winthrop 
M. Southworth, Jr., of Boston, Mass., 
executive secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, spoke on the recent Uni- 
Uni Conferences in Atlanta, Ga., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Kansas, the work of the 
Commission on Social Responsibility, and 
the Peace Caravan. A general discussion 
of Uni-Uni problems concluded the morn- 
ing. 

At the dinner prepared by the women of 
the Springfield church, Miss Gladys Karns, 
chairman of the local group, presided. 


As the first speaker of the afternoon, 
Oscar F. Vogt, of Indianapolis, Ind., editor 
of Y. P. C. U. Onward and a national 
officer of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, told of plans for the various spring 
and summer conferences in the Middle 
West. Special announcement was made of 
the Ohio Valley Students Conference, to 
be held on the Y’om Green, the last weekend 
in April. 

Concluding the formal portion of the 
afternoon program, Mr. Southworth spoke 
on the World Youth Conference in Copen- 
hagen, in the summer of 1934. He em- 
phasized the fact that the congeniality of 
liberals, mentioned earlier in the program, 
was his most important impression of the 
conference, and urged greater cooperation 
with the Leyden International Bureau. 

In charge of the candlelight vesper ser- 
vice were Miss Karns, Miss Fenner, and 
Mary Ebert, of Springfield. The service 
was symbolic of the “Liberal Trinity’’: 
the YSPo Rs Urs the Yo PC. Ui. andethe 
Free Church Fellowship of America. 

Delegates attended from Cincinnati, 
Yellow Springs, Cleveland, Dayton, Ohio; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Galesburg, Ill.; Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Long Island, N. Y.; and San Pedro, 
Calif. 

The group passed a resolution, similar 
to one recently passed by the Southern 
Liberal Young People, going on record as 
unreservedly favoring a merger of the 
YR ee RaUmancuneneba© aus 

Ellen A. Fenner. 


“THE SPANISH MIRACLE’’ 


George M. Brewer, organist at the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, 
has written a play which is being presented 
daily next week and which he describes as 
“A Dramatic Triptych in Three Panels.’’ 
The theme is intolerance and the period is 
the last decade of the thirteenth century. 
The scenes are laid in the heights of 
Montserrat in northern Spain and within 
the monastery on its summit. The prin- 
cipal character is Ramon Lull, who taught 
that for the understanding of the highest 
truths, reason must be aided by faith and 
faith must not be severed from reason. 


* * 


SHOALS GENERAL CONFERENCE 


The General Conference will meet this 
year at Star Island, July 20-27. The com- 
mittee is making every effort to insure a 
happy week to all who attend. The 
speakers include Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School, Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Boston, 
Mass., Dr. Herbert V. Neal of Tufts 
College, and Rey. Daniel Bliss of Boston. 
The afternoons and evenings will be oc- 
cupied with diversified entertainment. 
Applications for rooms should be sent at 
once to Miss Faustina Wade, 43 Warren 
Avenue, Woburn, Mass. The registration 
fee is three dollars. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED 


The first edition of 5,000 copies of “Join- 
ing a Unitarian Church,” Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League publication, was entirely 
distributed within a month after its issu- 
ance through requests from churches and 
other organizations. A second edition 
has been printed to take care of additional 
demands. 

* * 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


When the name of the Unitarian Church, 
Virginia, Minn., appeared on the list of 
local churches cooperating in the observ- 
ance of the International Day of Prayer, 
the event proved stirring. The minister, 
Rev. Wilma Sophia Lappala, was notified 
that her appearance in the same sanctuary 
with the other ministers was objectionable 
to them. As one of them put it, ‘You 
must understand that we regard the Jews, 
Christian Scientists and Unitarians as a 
class of animals, because they have not 
been born again of the spirit.” 


A PARISH SCHOOL PAPER 


“The Informer,” issued monthly by the 
First Parish School, Portland, Me., is per- 
haps the best Sunday-school paper in the 
country. Lloyd Knox, as editor-in-chief, 
has on his staff Richard White as upper 
school and news editor, Mary Foss and 
John Bullitt as literary editors, John 
White as feature editor, Marion Hayes for 
exchanges, and John Malzard and Leamon 
Miller as business managers. 

The issue before us contains six mimeo- 
graphed sheets, wire bound and set up 
columnwise. The contents include an edi- 
torial and an article on notable calendar 
days, an article on the phenomenal 
weather, a composition on the “‘Robin and 
Squirrel,” another on “The Queer Land of 
Egypt,’ an essay on ships of the ancient 
world, a Lincoln story, a set of nine puz- 
zling questions (answered on a later page), 
a notable saying here and there, and notes 
and notices with regard to the month’s 
activities. A good literary style is main- 
tained throughout. 


PROCTOR HONOR ROLL 


The Honor Roll for the fourth marking 
period of the school year is as follows: H. 
Sumner Stanley of New London, N. Jokes 
Dana W. Stockbridge of Andover, N. H.; 
Wallace E. Smith of Andover; Josiah 
Fuller of Canton, Mass.; Nathan C. East- 
man of Andover; Dana H. Pierce of South 
Orleans, Mass.; Rowland A. Wells of 
Westport, Conn.; David T. Brewster of 
Hathorne, Mass.; Carleton H. Beverly 
of Ayer, Mass., and John W. Sever of 
Cambridge, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


April 18, 1935 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN LIBERALS 

A liberal religious movement among 
German Americans is being initiated by 
Karl M. Chworowsky. The first of a 
series of lectures was given at All Souls’ 
Church, New York, Sunday evening, 
April 14. The subject was “Der moderne 
Mensch and die Religion.” 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Julius Seelye Bixler is Bussey professor 
of theology at the Harvard Divinity 
School. 

Frances Crawford is a poet of the 
younger generation. She lives in Omaha, 
Neb. 

George Craswell Cressey is minister of 
the First Unitarian Society, Geneseo, Il. 

Frank O. Holmes is minister of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Skillman E. Myers is minister of the 
First Congregational Society (Unita- 
rian), Burlington, Vt. 

Charles E. Park is minister of the First 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 


| Theodore G. Sozres is minister of the 
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Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, Calif. 
Edwin H. Wilson is minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIl., and is 
managing editor of The New Humanist. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Mornirg prayer 
with sermon by the minister. Holy Communion. 
3.30 p.m. Children’s Easter Service. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, Organ 
Recital by Mr. Robinson; April 23-26, Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen, First Unitarian Society, West Newton, 
Mass. 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 


Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Modernizing Jesus 


April 22. Anachronism in Our Thinking 
About Jesus. April 29. Jesus and the Men- 
tality of His Age. May 6. Jesus as a Social 
Teacher. May 13. Purpose, Aim, and 
Motive in Jesus. May 14. Jesus’ Religion. 


By HENRY J. CADBURY 
A. B,, A. M., Ph. D., Litt. D. 
Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard University 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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DOLLARS AND SENSE 
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church to which we contribute.” 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 

Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 

- PULPIT4» CHOIR GOWNS - 
Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX'SONS & VINING - 


j JI EAST. 23RD STREET’. NEW: YORK... NY. 


ENC. 


11 
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“We urge you to read this pamphlet. You will see how much 
good has been done with the funds of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Never was there a time when aid was more needed, for just when 
the income of the Association has been inevitably decreased, the demands 


—March Calendar of the First Congregational Unitarian Society 


of Lexington, Massachusetts, Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, minister. 


Checks should be made payable to 
The American Unitarian Association 


And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
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have greatly increased. This is one of the causes outside of our local 
BN 
NN 
25 Beacon Street -- = - | 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries 


‘Johnnie,’ asked his mother, ‘“‘what is 
all that noise on the back porch?” 

‘Mother, there’s a thousand cats out 
there, fighting,’ said Johnnie, after a 
survey. 

“Johnnie, you shouldn’t exaggerate so. 
Now, how many are there?” 

“There’s five hundred, anyway.” 

‘Are you sure?” 

‘Well, there’s fifty.” 

“Johnnie, did you count them?” 

“Well, there’s our cat and Thompson’s, 
and I won’t come down another cat.’”’— 
American Boy. 

* a : 

Discovering yet another mistake in his 
letters, the enraged employer summoned 
his new typist. 

“You came here with good testimonials. 
Miss Brown,” he barked, ‘“‘and do you 
mean to tell me you don’t know the King’s 
English?” 

“Of course I know it,” she replied, in- 
dignantly. ‘Otherwise he wouldn’t be 
King, would he?”—Birmingham Express. 

* x 

“Say, ma,” protested the small boy, 
“what’s the idea of making me sleep here 
every night?” 

‘Ssh, dear,’ admonished his American 
mamma. ‘“‘You have only to sleep in the 
piano for two more weeks to set up a new 
record, and then your picture will be in all 
the newspapers.” —Montreal Daily Star. 

* * 

Overheard on the beach—‘‘Mummy, 
may I go in for a swim?” 

“Certainly not, my dear, it’s far too 
deep.”’ 

“But daddy is swimming. ’ 

“Yes, dear, but he’s insured.”’ 


and Dramatic News. 
* * 


—Sporting 


“You can hold a crocodile’s mouth 
closed with one hand,” declares a natural- 
ist. Then all you would have to do would 
be to maintain the status quo until one 
of you starved to death.—Mobile Register. 

* * 

A psychologist says a good poker-player 
can successfully handle almost any sort 
of a job. Perhaps so, but what would a 
good poker-player want with a job?— 
Washington Post. 

* * 

Two New Orleans motorists struck the 
same telephone-pole within an _ hour. 
There may have been no negligence on the 


pole’s part, but it looks funny.—Detroit | 


News. 

“Oh, mamma, look!” cried the little girl 
on her visit to the country. ‘‘There’s a 
duck! And it walks like it had just got out 
of a rumble-seat!””—E xchange. 

Sh ER 

Just to make it a fair fight whyn’t Musso- 
lini send all those Sicilian Black Hands 
against the Ethiopians?— Nashville Tennes- 
sean. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religsous, Educational, Social and Charitable Orgamizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Aston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


5 Months for $1.00 


Introducing pis 


The Register 
To New Friends 


A FULL YEAR FOR 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Bosten 


Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 


Pros. enter my subscription at your 
dollar. 
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The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 | 
_ trains for the liberal ministry of! 


| 


| _ today. Association with the Uni-. 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide: 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D., | 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


Strengthen Your Church School! 


League chapters, men’s clubs and churches can make 
a signal contribution to the upbuilding of their 
church schools through sending delegates to the 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION at the Shoals, July 6-13. 


Start budgeting for this now ! 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 
$2,500 More 


In contributions must be had before April 
30, 1935, if you wish pensions main- . 
tained at the present rate. 
Has your church done its part as yet in this 
common obligation ? 


Please send your gifts promptly to 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue -- Boston, Mass. 


I enclose check or currency. 


$3.00 


